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Natcs. 
ERSE WORDS DENOTING 

In the Highland Scottish dialect the words 
gealach, re, and lwan, severally signify the moon. 
In the Irish dialect the same words, and another 
word, easg or eascon, are applied to it. In the 
Manx vocabulary two words, eayst and Juan, are 
given as denoting that planet. Zayst is, however, 
the only word used by the Manx people. 

Gealach is probably from geal, white. The 
word v2 indicates not only the moon, but a period 
of tim: e, & season, or duration. Lum is simply a 
modification of the Latin Juana. The meaning of 
the Manx eayst or the Irish eascon is, however, 
exceedingly doubtful; and it is somewhat remark- 
able that this word, as an epithet of the moon, is 
not found in the Scottish Z) 

Dr. Kelly, in his Manx Dicti 
eayst, affirms that this was the “ Hesus of the 
Drui Is this statement well founded ? 
is it sed supp sed to have been a deity of the 
Gauls, and to have been identical with the Mars 
of the R Lucan (i. 4 1) is an authority 

mythical existence of 


THE MOON. 


1e 


nary, sub voc. 


} 
as 
) 
1 


vomans, 


for the Hes 


atur sanguine diro 


mus Hesus 


ara Diane,’ 


bus immitis pla 
, horrensque feris altari 
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him the barking Anubis, ! 
shape of a dog. Now hua 
signifies a dog,” 


sause he was pictured in the 
7 with our modern Britons 


Among the foot-notes 


in Gibson’s Camden, I 
find the following : 


“‘Hizzus or Hazis in the Syrian lang 
and powerful in war. (Samms’s Brit, p- 61.) 
Samms thinks, ought not to be put the same with Hesus, 
but rather that he is confounded by Lactantius with the 
known name of Bacchus and Hues worshipped in those 
(See p. 62.) Huad in British is now obsolete, but 
bathuad, which is a compound of it, is their common word 
for a hound—viz. from baedhu, to bait, and huad, a dog.” 


ruage is strong 
Heus, Mr. 


parts, 


The character of this deity is indicated in the 
following linesfrom “The Celtic Warrior's Grave,” 
published in Sir R. ©, Hoare’s work on Wiltshire 
antiquities : — 

‘Hark! Hesus rushes from on high ; 
Loud war-sounds hurtle in the sky 
*Mid darkness and descending rain, 
Hark! hollow thunders rock amain! 
See Taranis descends to save 
His hero's violated grave, 
And shakes beneath the lightning's 
The sulphur from his blazing hair.” 


glare, 


It seems improbable that the attributes of the 
god of war should have been assigned to the 
placid moon; though, when emerging from the 
horizon, that planet often assumes a fiery hue. 
The moon may possibly have been an object of 
worship among the early Britons; but I am un- 
able to find in the Erse or Britannic dialects any 
word—unless eayst be one—indicating that it was. 
In other languages terms app lied to the moon 
denote its deification. In the Sanskrit, among its 
numerous epithets, are — 

“ The brother of Lakshmi, as 
that goddess from the o 
gods and Asuras.” 


having been reproduced 
by ean when it was churned by 
the 
and — 

“The broken bodied, having been cut in two by the tri- 
dent of Siva for having violated the wife of Vrihaspati.” 


Eayst is feminine, and if it had any mythical 
meaning, it would probably represent a female 
deity. Has it any atintty to the Teutonic Ostera 
or the Saxon Easter, the name of the goddess of 
the East ? 

I find in the Scottish Erse the word eascaoin or 
ascaoin, signifying harshness, unkindness, enmity, 
&e. This word seems to bear a close resemblance 
to the Irish easco According to Tooke the Eng- 
lish word is derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
ypyian, the past participle of which, ypyt, drop- 
ping the p, he mes \jT, angry, en- 

wed. The Manx word for es ist is shia, and the 
Manx word 


observ bec 


for south is ; 
M, Jerrcort. 


Isle of Man. 
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A GENERAL LITERARY INDEX: INDEX OF 
AUTHORS: ALCUIN. 


I have followed the example of the best autho- 
rities on the life of Alcuin, e. g. Histoire littéraire 
de la France, adapting references to the early 
edition of Duchesne, although I have enjoyed the 
advantage of Froben’s admirable edition, as re- 
printed by Abbé Migne, to which also references 
are appended on occasions. 

Epistola, “Opera, edit. Duchesne, fol. Paris, 1617 
[ pp. 1462-1674]; Opera, edit, Frobenius, fol. Ratisbon, 
1777 [ pp. 555-620] ; Canisius, Lect. Antig. edit. Basnage, 
fol. Antwerp, 1725, ii. 379-456 (from a MS. at St. Gallen.) 
Some of his letters are in D’Achery’s Spicilegium, iii. 
$21; iv. 398 [ 1664, vi. 391-397 ; ix. 111,116]; others in 
Historia Francorum Scriptores, ii. 668, edit. Duchesne, 
fol. Paris, 1636; also in Mabillon’s Vetera Analecta, 


p. 398, 8vo. Paris, 1675-85, i. 522 [ edit. 1685, iv. 272- 





811), Nov. edit. Paris, 1723, i. 409; and in the Recueil | 


des Historiens des Gaules et de la France, v. 604-[620.] 
Pezius, Thesaurus Anecd. Nov. ii. 4-[ 10), Fol. Aug. Vin- 
delic. 1721 ; and some were printed at Ingolstadt in 1601, 
Migne’s Patrologia Cursus Completus, c. and ci.”—De- 


scriptive Catalogue of Materials relating to the History of 


Great Britain and Ireland, by Thomas Duffus Hardy, 
vol. i. part ii, 688-9. 

Mabillon, 1. c. p. 187, edit. Paris, has endeavoured to 
arrange them in chronological order. The first 24, with 
the 90th and 106th, in the old editions, are addressed to 
the Emperor Charlemagne, who, as we are informed in 
the Life written by an anonymous biographer (who de- 
rived his information from Alcuin’s pupil and friend, 
Sigulph), employed him as preceptor of himself and the 


Ss 


He still considered himself an honourable exile: he was 
| bound, so he argued, by his ordination to the church of 
York ; and he frequently, but ineffectually, solicited per- 
mission to revisit his native country. He was at lass 
employed to be the bearer of friendly proposals to Offa, 
King of Mercia, see Ep. liv. ad Beornuinum, “ Offe Regi 
et genti Anglorum nunquam infidelis fui.” (Cf. William 
of Malmesbury, Bohn, p. 66.) “ There is,” says the same 
chronicler, “an epistle of Alcuin, part of which I shal} 
subjoin, as it affords a strong proof of the magnanimity 
and valour of Charles, who spent all his time in war 
against the pagans, rebels to God.” He says (see this 
entire, Usserii Veterum Epistolarum Hibernicarum Syl- 
loge, Ep. xviii. p. 36 [p. 51 and Works, iv.]; and Aleuini 
Opera, i, 6, Ep. iii. | Duchesne, p. 1669]) “the ancient 
Saxons and all the Friesland nations were converted to 
the faith of Christ through the exertions of King Charles, 
urging some with threats, and others with rewards. At 
the end of the year (A.p. 797) the king made an attack 
on the Sclavonians, and subjugated them to his power. 
The Avares, whom we call Huns, made a furious attempt 
upon Italy, but were conquered by the generals of the 
| aforesaid most Christian king, and returned home in dis- 
Co ree I know not what will be our destination; 
for some ground of difference, fomented by the devil, has 
arisen between King Charles and King Offa, so that on 
both sides all navigation is prohibited the merchants. Some 
say that we are to be sent into those parts to treat of 
peace.” (See also Lappenberg's England under the Anglo- 
Saxon Kings, i. 232-3.) xxxviii. Domino excellen- 
tissimo Offano Regi humilis Levita Alchuinus salutem. 


} Offa acquired greater renown and greater power to his 


royal family, and committed to him the government of | 


two abbeys. Subsequently Alcuin obtained in the Abbey 


of Tours the repose and advantages which he could not | 


find at York. The study which chiefly interested him 
was astronomy. Charles also was such an attentive 
observer of the heavens that nothing remarkable oc- 
curred without attracting his notice, and awakening his 


reflection. (Cf. Eginhartus or Einhard in his Life of | 


Charlemagne.) We find from his letters that from Al- 
cuin’s predilection for allegory he often bestowed names 
on his friends in jest, which, from their appropriateness, 
remained attached tothem in earnest, and became affixed 
to their real names as surnames; as, for example, King 
Charles is usually called David, but many times also 
Solomon, Alcuin himself was called Flaccus and Albi- 
nus; the former probably for the same reason as pro- 
cured the name to the Latin poet, or because he was 
particularly partial to Horace, whose lyric verse he imi- 
tated, in the judgment of his contemporaries, not without 
success. The latter appellation is manifestly a mere 
accommodation of his Anglo-Saxon name to the euphony 
of the Latin tongue. Einhard, the private secretary and 
biographer of Charlemagne, is a striking instance of the 
reason why and the way in which these names were 
given. He was a mathematician and skilled in archi- 
tecture, for which reason Alcuin calls him, after the 
Jewish architect, Bezaleel. (Cf. Lingard’s History and 
Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church, and Eginhartus, 
cap. Xxv., not. a. Schmincke.) The 21st and 22nd are con- 
solatory epistles to Charles on the death of his wife Luit- 
garde, in which he pursues the thought that true life 
commences with death: Nascimur ut moriamur, morimur 
ut vivamus, 

Of the distracted state of Northumberland at this period 
we have a Gildas-like description in Ep. xxix. dibredo 


Regi et Principibus Populoque Nordanhumbrorum gentis. | 


state than had ever been possessed by any Anglo-Saxon 
king or kingdom. (See charters of 780 in Cod. Diplom. 
pp. 167, 169; Smith’s Beda, p. 767.) His firmness and 
his valour are incontestable. His delight in reading is 
also celebrated by his contemporaries. (Alcuini Opera, 
Duchesne, p. 1554). Lappenberg. The original is: “ Mihi 
valde placet, quod tantam habetis intentionem lectionis, 
ut lumen sapientie luceat in regno vestro, quod multis 
modo extinguitur in locis.”” Of Ethelred’s death he writes 
(Ep. xlvii.), Opp. i. 57, in Duchesne edit. p. 1668) thus to 
Offa, King of the Mercians: “ Your esteemed kindness 
is to understand that my Lord King Charles often speaks 
to me of you with affection and sincerity, and in him 
you have the firmest friend. He therefore sends becom- 
ing presents for your love, and to the several sees of your 
kingdom. In like manner he had appointed presents for 
King Ethelred, and for the sees of his bishops; but oh! 
dreadful to think, at the very moment of despatching 
these gifts and letters, there came a sorrowful account by 
the ambassadors, who returned out of Scotland through 
your country, of the faithlessness of the people, and the 
death of the king. So that Charles, withholding his 
liberal gifts, is so highly incensed against that nation as 
to call it perfidious and perverse, the murderer of its sover- 
eigns, esteeming it worse than pagan; and had I not 
interceded he would already have deprived them of every 
advantage within his redch, and have done them all the 
injury in his power.” William of Malmesbury, p. 68 cf. 
Lappenberg, p. 231 sq.; Alcuin, p. 1670), Aleuin (Ep. xxix. 
ut supra) reminds the king Ethelred, the patricius 
Osbald, and Osbert, “de antiqua amicitia ... . . de fidei 
veritate, de pacis concordia, quam habere debetis inter 
vos; quia amicitia que deseri potest, nunquam vera 
fuit.” This letter cannot have been written long before 
the murder of Ethelred, as it makes mention of the de- 
struction of the church of St. Cuthberht by the pagans. 
Lappenberg. (Cf. Ep. xix. pp.1165 and 1672, which latter 
Mr. Wright has incorporated). In Ep. xviii. Northumbrian 
exiles, Torhtmund and others, are recommended to the 
hospitality of the Emperor Charles. Ep. xxiii. is a letter 
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from Charlemagne to Offa interceding for a Presbyter et 


Scottus, who had eaten meat in Lent. (Duchesne, Script. | 
Fr. ii. 686.) Another monument of their intercourse | 


exists in a letter (Ixi.) from Charlemagne to the Arch- 
bishop Athilhard, whom Alcuin styles the primate of 
Canterbury. In this letter the humanity of Charlemagne 
js nobly distinguished. Mr. Wright has also inserted 
two letters as fair examples of his more playful style of 
writing. Ep. xcii. Ad Dulcissimum filium Homerum. 
tn, xlvi. Ad Riculfum Archiepiscopum cognomento Da- 
up. xlvi. Ad Riculf Archie] I ‘ D 





metam. 

Ep. vii. Ad Dominum Regem de pradicatione vere 
fidei, et baptismo Catholico novellis populis. “ Alcuin’s 
liberality of sentiment is remarkably conspicuous in this 
letter: he recommends the king in the first place to 
select with care the preachers who were to be sent among 
the barbarians, and to avoid burthening the converts by 
the imposition of heavy rates for the support of the 
church, With this view he warns him strongly against 
the immediate exaction of tithes; he entreats him to 
consider that a tax which the established Christians re- 
Juctantly consented to pay would naturally alienate the 
minds of new converts from a doctrine which they saw to 
be oppressive even at its announcement. The passage of 
the letter in which this subject is treated merits to be ex- 
tracted in the original language,” &c. Wright. “Charles 
did not follow this salutary advice; and to his obstinacy 
may be attributed the long continuance of the Saxon 
war for years, and which he could not bring to a conclu- 
sion until he had executed some of his chief adversaries, 
banished others, and conciliated the rest by the grant of 
fiefs.” Lorenz. In the Capitular upon tithes, Charles 
maintained the principle that tithes must be paid, secun- 
dum mandatum Dei, (See Baluze, Capitularia.)* But 
Alcuin sugested that “the Christian clergy were indebted 
for this tribute (the idea of which was borrowed from 
the Old Testament) to the artfulness with which they 
laid claim to the position of the Jewish priesthood, 
thereby transferring to themselves the advantages en- 
joyed by that body.” Lorenz. Alcuin’s opposition to this 
principle is the more remarkable, inasmuch as he was 
himself abundantly endowed with riches derived from the 
ehurch, and lived in an age which believed that Charles 
Martel, “ because he had appropriated great part of the 
tithes to pay his soldiers, was most miserably taken 
bodily out of the grave by the wicked spirits,” 

Ep. Ixiii, Ad Adrianum Papam. As an Anglo- 
Saxon he was imbued with the most humble and pro- 
found reverence for the Holy See. He recommends 
Beatissimo et omni honore dignissimo Pontifici magno 
Adriano Pape his pupil Angelbert, private secretary or 
chaplain to Charlemagne himself. In Ep. Ixxii. Ad 
Leonem Papam, he honours Adrian’s successor with the 
same address, Ep, Ixix. et Ixx. Ad Fratres Lugdunenses, 
He inculcates on the monks love, humility, and obedience, 
and cautions them against the doctrine of the Adoptionists. 
The latter is Expositio de Baptisterio, (Cf. De Caremoniis 
Baptismi, pp. 1151-61.) 

BrBLioTHEecaR. CHETHAM. 


DiscoveRY OF AMERICA BY THE CHINESE: — 


“ One fact corroborative of the idea that the Old World, 
or at least some of the inhabitants of Asia, were once 
aware of the existence of America before its discovery by 
Columbus is, that many of the Arabian ulema, with whom 
I have conversed on this subject, are fully convinced that 
the ancient Arabian geographers knew of America ; and, 
iM support of this opinion, point to passages in old works 


* Cf. Milman’s History of Latin Christianity, ii. 227. 


in which a country to the west of the Atlantic is spoken 
of. An Arab gentleman, a friend of mine, General Hus- 
sein Pasha, in a work he has just written on America, 
called En-Nessr-El-Tayir, quotes from Djeldeki and 
other old writers to show this.’ 

The foregoing quotation from the Gentleman's 
Magazine for August I have taken from the Glas- 
gow Herald, Musonius in a note on— 

* Jacet extra sidera tellus, 
Extra anni solisque vias, ubi ccelifer Atlas 
Axem humero torquet stellis ardentibus aptum.” 
/Eneid. vi. 796. (Virg, Burmanni, Amst. 1746, 
vol. iii. p. 127)— 
affords some support to the opinions advanced by 
this writer. He says:— 

“ Designare videtur Poéta insulam quam Americam 
vocant, nostra tempestate inventam, cujus tamen etiam 
antiqui meminerunt aliquando: inter quos est vel in 
primis Plato, qui in Timo Atlantis insulam appellat, 
asseritque et ingenti terre motu et longa illuvione ab- 
sorptam fuisse : et pelagus illud innavigabile remansisse. 
Sed potuit fieri ut quam Plato obrutam putavit, alii 
crederent adhuc exstare, secundum quos dixerit Poéta, 
* ubi ceelifer Atlas Axem humero torquet.’ Verum enim- 
vero, ne omnino Platonis opinionem intactam relinqueret, 
usus est verbo jacet,ex quo datur intelligi summersam 
esse. Quod vero ait extra sidera, ex sequentibus col- 
ligitur, non de quibuslibet sideribus agi, sed de his tantum 
que sunt in Zodiaco, ultra quem magna illius insula 
pars extenditur.” 


Servius, as might be expected, is silent about 
America, but gives the same interpretation of 


jacet extra sidera :— 


“Nulla terra est que non subjaceat syderibus ; unde 
pe rite addidit: FE-rtra anni s disque vias; ut ostenderet 
duodecim signa, in quibus est circulus solis.” 

R. B.S. 


Glasgow. 
MammysacG: Lectvre.—I often hear the word 
mammuyjag used by the peasantry of Huntingdon- 


| shire, and as I cannot find the word 1m any glos- 


sary of local terms and phrases (such as Miss 
Baker’s or Sternberg’s of the adjoining county of 
Northampton) it seems worth while making a 
note of it. It appears to be a variation of mom- 
mock or mammack, and signifies a moist mess, 
Thus, an old man who was exhibiting to me his 
bad leg, called my attention to the hardness and 
dryness of the skin; “but,” he said, “I put on 
wet rags when I go to bed, and keep them on all 
night; and, in the morning, my leg is all of a 
mammyjag.” 

I also hear the word Jectwre used in an unusual 
way. Thus, yesterday (August 26) there was a 
fire in an adjoining parish, and a mounted mes- 
senger was despatched for the engine. A woman 
who was working in a cornfield told me that “ he 
came galloping along shouting ‘ Fire! fire! Mrs. 
’s stackyard is afire!’ that was his lecture ; 
and it roused us all. And he went galloping 
along, shouting all the way, but the whole of his 
lecture was ‘ Fire! fire! Mrs. ——’s stackyard is 
afire.’”’ Curubert BEDE. 
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Woopcuts ty Datry Parers. —It may per- 
haps be worth recording that woodcuts were not 
very uncommon in The Times of the early part 
of this century. They mostly represent battle- 
fields and naval engagements, and they occur in 
the numbers of February 15, 1804; August 11, 
1804; April 6, 1807; April 15, 1807; June 9, 
1809; July 17, 1809; July 29, 1809; Sept 
1809 (Plan of Covent Garden Theatre); Oct. 26, 
1809 (Device of an illumination at the Jubilee.) 

R. B. P. 

“SoprRaANnomMt” or IranraAn Parnters.— Adolf 
Stahr, in his delightful ‘“‘ Winter in Rome” ( Ein 
Winter in Rom, von Adolf Stahr und Fanny Le- 
wald, Berlin, 1869), writes: 

“ Together with Guercino’s name I remember that this, 
too, is a nickname, Guercino meaning ‘ the little squint’ : 
his ofiginal family name was Barbieri. Such like sopra- 
nomi which, originally given by boon companions, stuck 
to the artist, and took the place of the true name of the 
same, are many in the history of Italian art, and they ar 
at the same time characteristic as regards the social forms 
of that time. Thus the painter Robusti was, and is still, 
called ‘ Tintoretto’ (the little dyer); Barbarelli we know 
almost only as ‘Giorgione’ (fat George); Conradi as 
*Ghirlandajo’ (the garland-maker); Ribera as ‘ the little 
Spaniard’ (Spagnoletto); Andrea Vanucchi is much bet- 
ter known by his nickname Andrea del Sarto (Tailor’s 
Andreas), his father being a tailor. Which name is hid 
behind Luca della Robbia (* Madder-Luke’), and Masac- 
cio (* Dirt-Thomas’), I cannot call to mind just now.”— 
Vide ante, Lin Winter in Rom, p. 222. 

IleRMANN Krnpvt. 





Germany. 

LEApEN Comns.—I believe the use of these 
articles for imparting a darker shade to the hair 
is generally considered to be comparatively new ; 
but the following extract from Another Collection 
of Philosophical Conferences of the French Virtuosi, 
translated by G. Havers and J. Davies (London, 
1665, fol.), shows that they have long been in use: 
“On the contrary, at Ragusa, they black the hair 
with litharge, black-lead, or with leaden combs” 
(p. 17). R. B. P. 








Querics. 
MILTON’S HANDWRITING. 


I am endeavouring to make a complete list of 
all the well-authenticated specimens of Milton’s 
handwriting and their whereabouts, and shall be 
glad to know of any which I may add to the sub- 
joined :— 

1. The MS. of Milton’s minor poems in the library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

2. MS. corrections in Lycid ed, 1638). British 
Museum and Univ. Libr. Cambridge. 

8. MS. notes in Browne’s Britannia’s Pastorals. Mrs. 
Patrick. 

4. MS, notes in Arati Phenomena. British Museum. 

5, Signature in the Album of Camillus Cardoyn, Rev. 
Charles Sumner, America. 


6. Euripides, MS, notes. Sir Henry Halford. 
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7. Petition of John Milton. State Paper OM 

8, Entry in the Album of Christopher Arnold. British 
Museum. 

9. MS. Poem to Dr. John Rous. Bodleian L 

10. Note in sentation copy of his treatise “0 Re. 
formation touching Church Discipline” Li 
Trin, Coll, Dublin, 

11, Letter to Carolo Dati. Mr. J. F. Mars 

12. Two signatures in the Registrary’s 
bridge. : 

13. Signature in a volume containing Dante's L’A; 
roso Convivio, Rime et Prose di Giovanni della Casa 
Jenedetto Varchi. Mr. Arthur Robe; 

14. Signature in a copy of Heraclides Ponticus. 

15. Signature to a receipt. Mr. Ives, 

16. Signature in a copy of Lycophron. Formerly 
(? still) in the possession of the Earl of Charlemont, ~ 

17. Signature and motto in acopy of Fitz-Herbert’s 
Natura Brevium. In 1830 in the possession of the R 
Dr, Stedman. 

18. Signature to a warrant, Lord Ashburnham. 





I have not included in this list the sonnet in a 
copy of Alexander Rosse’s Mel Tleliconiun 
it is ina hand more unlike Milton’s, if possible, 
than the poem which excited so much unnecessary 
controversy last year. Nor have I mentioned th 
agreement with Simmons, nor the two receipts 
for money paid by the same bookseller ; f 
as well as the letter to President Bradshaw, and 
the signature to a conveyance now in the | 
sion of Lord Houghton, are obviously not auto- 
graphs. I suppose that the Bible formerly in 
possession of Mr. George Offor, which contained a 
signature “John Milton,” perished in the fire 
which consumed the greater part of that gentle- 
man’s collection during the sale. Is anything 
known of the collections made by Milton for a 
Latin dictionary, which was used for the later 
editions of Littleton’s work ? 

Wittram Apis WRriGar. 


Trin. Coll, Cambridge. 


ty beca ise 








DOSSeS- 


Ancrent Custom.—The Weekly Dispatch of 
July 25, 1869, says: — 
rhe annual custom of restoring the lost sheep, which 
has existed from time immemorial, on the border 


Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Cheshire moors, w 
] 





on Tuesday. The place of rendezvous was the Mil 
Arms, Salterbrook, about twe 


nt 
chester, and about the same distance from Sheffield 


What is the custom referred to? ITamalI ul 


tv-two miles from Man- 


cashire “borderer,” and yet I can say, in the 
language of Hogg, I 
* Never had heard of the rite before.” 
STEPHEN JACKSON 


“Tor AncreNtT MARINER” AND Sir Joy 
Davres’s “ OncnEsTRA.”—Has the following si 
larity been noted ? — 

“For loe the Sea that fleets about the Land, 
And like a girdle clips her solide waist, 
Musicke and measure both doth vnderst 
For his great chrystall eye is alwayes cast 
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Vp to the Moone, and on her fixéd fast : 
‘And as she daunceth in her pallid spheere, 
So daunceth he about his center here. 
Orchestra, verse 
Still 1 slave before his lord, 
The ocean hath no blast; 
His g bri ilentl] 
Up the Me 
If he m know which way to 
For she guides him smooth or grim 
See tl see! how 
S! V n hin 
i t WV rer, Part I. 
Joun Appts, M.A, 
Rustington, near Littlehampton, Sussex. 


Antecrssor. — Mr. Gladstone, 

f Autobi le 

Surelv this is incorrect? A man may be my 

: . ) 
] 


mtecessor and yet n 


in his “ Chapter 


graphy,” uses antecessor for pir sor 
my predece ssor, if he has 
chosen simply to hand over his estate to my 
deceased father, yet still lives on in his old home 
as my guest. Decease alone can turn him into 
my pred cessor, R. C. L. 





Barcn Quertes.—l. Is the name Dalch very 
land, or otherwise 

2. Do the English navy rolls of about 100 
years bac} con ain the name oO©r an sr 
Balel 


. a : 
jalch ? If so, I would like any informa 


uncommolr 





had concerning him or his family. 


3. 1 would like 


e by any member of the Balch fi 


, deseri ti0on ot cont 
aa ripuion OF L 








uder of “N, & Q.” 





nan “ American cousin.” 


CuckooPENNERS.—The members of a cricke 
dub “down Somerset way” call themselves 
wa! ickoopt nners.” What is the meaning of th 
word ? A Sussex ReEcror. 





MepicrinaL Spring at Dutwicu.—In Har- 
nson’s History of London I find mention made of 


a medicinal spring at Dulwich, “from which,’ 





says the author, “‘the waters are sent to London, 
and are esteemed exceeding efficacious in many 
disorders.’ Now I have made search for this 


spring, but cannot discover its whereabouts. Is 
anything known of it beyond this statement mad 
by Harrison, and is its position known to any 
me? Can it be that the historian is speaking of 
a spring which up to a few years ago existed at 
Syden am ( 
that villaze( Wells Road) takes its name? Hasted 
in his History of Kent makes mention of the well 
at Sydenham, and speaks very favourably of the 
medicinal value of its waters. C. A. R. 


“GENERAL DuNDAS HE WAS THE MAN,” ETc, 
I should be much obliged if any one will give a 


answer either 
ve, he will, by so doing, confer a favour 


, and from which one of the roads of 
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complete version of a poem or song, of which only 
one verse is known in my regiment :— 
“General Dundas he was the man 
Who first neeived tl lorious plan 
lo raise a ¢ of riflemen 
lo it for | land’s clot 
A RIFLEMAN, 


EMBLEMS WANTED.—I shall | h obliged 
if any one will tell me what are the recognised 
“ey » 4] I> 


mblems of the Resurrection, beside the Phoenix ? 
Also what emblems, if any, represent the Sacra- 
5 


ment of Holy Baptism ? W. H. 5S. 


HerinetTHorrr, co. YorK.—I shall be glad 
to know where this place is. I cannot find it in 
y of the tapographical dictionaries or gi 
(modern). TREGAR. 


izetteers 


LEOMINSTER, HereEFoRD. —In which court 
robate or registry is a will of person who 
lived and died in this town most likely to be 
found ? Wished for literary purposes alone. 

STUDENT. 

Tue Macpaten Cuaret, Epinsvren.—This 
ncient charity was founded by Michael M‘Quhan, 
burgess of Edinburgh, in 1505: the charter which 
established it being granted by Janet Ryne, his 
relict, in 1545. Can any one give me any par- 
ticulars respecting the founder? Was he one of 
the M‘Quhans, or Makenes, who resided at the 
Maydalen bridge in Inveresk, and possessed small 
yortions of land there, from the middle of the 
ifteenth century ? F. M. S. 
Str Tuomas Mortevx, Marshal of John of 
Gaunt’s army in Spain, and Constable of the 
Tower from Dec. 8, 1381 (when granted for life) 
to Dec. 7, 1386 (last entry styling him by this 
title), was dead in February 1404. The obit of 
“Thomas Moresse” was kept at Canterbury ca- 
thedral on the lst of November. Are these per- 
sons identical? In what year did Sir Thomas 
Morieux die, and is there any evidence that he 
left issue? I find mention in 1562 and other 
vears of “Thomas Murreux le fitz,” but this I 
take to be the person under discussion. He or his 
father was an executor of Mary, widow of Thomas 
de Brotherton, Earl of Norfolk. 

HERMENTRUDE. 








} 
f 








Tnomas Norton, AutnHor or “ Gornopuc.”— 
Mr. Cooper (Athen. Cant. i. 485, 569) states that 
his widow Elizabeth was living in Holborn when 

em was taken in June, 1584; 
and that this ] zabeth was the widow of Ralph 
Radcliffe of | , and daughter of Robert 
Marshall of that place. But the pedigree of Nor- 
ton by Philipott, published by Mr. Whitmore of 
New England, makes this Elizabeth Marshall 
the second wife of Thomas Norton the poet’s 
father: and Mr. J. G. Nichols ( Herald and Gen. 
iv. 276) prints a pedigree of Norton from the Vis, 





his ing. pos 
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of Herts, 1634, which also calls Elizabeth Mar- 
shall the second wife of the elder Thomas Norton. 


I must remark, par parenthése, that my copy of 


this pedigree, “ from the original visitation in the 
College of Arms,” begins with the poet himself, 
and makes no mention of his father at all. Mr. 
Nichols goes on to say that “the third and last 
wife” of the poet’s father drowned herself in 1582, 
of which fact there is ample evidence ; but one is 
puzzled to read a little lower down in the very 
same page, that it was found by the ing. post 


mortem in June, 1584, that “ Elizabeth, widow of 


the poet’s father, and therefore his third wife,” 
was then residing in Holborn, and that Alice the 
poet’s widow was living at Cheshunt. I should 
like to be informed—(1) which version of the 
ing. post mortem is the correct one, and (2) whe- 
ther Elizabeth Marshall married the father or the 
son. TEWARS. 
PRIMOGENITURE IN PoLAND.—W hat laws pre- 
vailed in Poland concerning primogeniture in the 
eighteenth century ? N. K. 
Reeent’s Canat.—I should feel obliged by 
information on the following point: — When the 
Regent’s Canal was constructed years ago, how 
did its construction affect the course of the old 
Fleet River? I find no information in Timbs on 
this point, though he says a great deal about the 
old course of the Fleet. I well recollect it thirty 
years ago when I was a boy at Camden Town. It 
ran open past the gardensof the Old Castle, Kentish 
Town, and, at a spot a little to the south of the 
Castle, plashed down a deep and wide arch under 
the road. It then reappeared in the grounds of 
Messrs, Goodall, cardmakers, in the King’s Road, 
and again went under by the Elephant and Castle, 
King’s Road, to reappear at Battle Bridge. Timbs 
describes the rest of its course. Was it brought 


under the Regent’s Canal by means of a culvert? | 


Such must have been a very difficult work. Or 
was the Kentish Town part wholly diverted and 
separated from the lower (more southerly) part, 
the lower part being still fed by streams and 
sewers on the south of the canal, and the original 
middle portion entirely obliterated or how other- 
wise? [I refrain from a diagram as I am nota 
very expert draughtsman, but I trust I have made 
my meaning clear. CAMDEN. 
Curious Seat or HAwIsE DE KEvroxoc, temp. 
Epwarp II.—The silver seal of Hawise de Ke- 
veoloc (great-granddaughter to the famous Owen 
Cyveilioch), called Hawix Gadarn, or the Hardy, 
was found about twenty years ago by Mr. Penson 
at Oswestry. The seal is about the time of 
Edward II., and shows the lady carrying a shield 
in each hand—a very rare arrangement. On one 
shield her own arms are blazoned, on the other 
her husband’s. She was an heiress of the royal 


tribe of Powys (Gwenynwyn), wife of Sir J. 


| originally Strathauchane. 


TS 


Charleton; who also, as well as the lady's ances. 
tors, bore the lion rampant—the distinction of 
colour, of course, not being visible on the seal 
Mr. Massie, in a paper on seals in the Transactions 
of the Chester Archa ological Society (Part 1. 1850), 
gives a drawing of this. Mr. Morris of Shrews. 
bury says the seal is very valuable, as it explains 
with certainty the intermarriage of her paternal 
line with the Corbet family, as to which almost 
every pedigree of ancient date differs. Hawise 
followed her uncle’s (Thomas Corbet) example 
(he having avoided the single raven of his family, 
and bore “Or six ravens, 3,2, and 1 proper, a 
canton gules, thereon two lions passant argent’), 
and adopted in conjunction with the arms of her 
father (“ Gules, a lion rampant, or”) those of 
Strange, avoiding the Corbet arms altogether.* 

The Welsh books state that four of her uncles 
claimed her estates (by their law of reverting 
from the female to the male line), and Edward II, 
took her part, and gave her in marriage to Sir J, 
Charleton, whom he created Lord Powis, and en- 
tailed the four uncles’ property on her issue. 

I should like to know what other examples of 
seals exist showing a wife carrying shields in 
this manner. Joun Piecor, Jun., F.S.A. 

LreGend oF Ovr Saviovur.—lIn a poem of the 
fourteenth century it is said that the Jews, as 
soon as our Saviour was condemned, shaved his 
head and beard. The story was communicated 
to a holy woman by God. Can any of your 


readers refer me to the story? As the poem will 


| shortly be published, I am anxious to have the 


J. M. Cowper. 


StarrorD Famity.— Can any of your readers 
give such information respecting the Stafford 
family from the Duke of Buckingham, beheaded 
in 1521, up to the year 1630, as would include a 
branch of the family settled in Carmarthenshire, 
South Wales, between these dates ? E. 8. B. 

CoLONEL ARCHIBALD STRACHANE was & person 
who achieved some notoriety in Scotland in Crom- 
well’s time. He belonged to the parish of In- 
veresk, and had a brother Robert and several 
sisters, who resided in the parish after his death. 
[I shall be much obliged for any information re- 


specting him or his family. The name was 
: F. M.S. 


information at an early date. 


Witxre: Reapine tue Witt.—In the French 
Catalogue of the New Pinacothek at Munich I 
find the following : — 
‘abinet, No. 24. Wilkie (David) né en 1785 & Cults 
en Tifeshir (sic) en E’cosse, + 1841 dans la baie de Gibral- 
tar. Ouverture d’un testament—Sur bois, haut 2° 5 large 
37”. Ce tableau est connu par la belle gravure de 
Burnet.” 

Is this the original picture ? 


“o> ( 





CLARRY. 
[* This seal is described in * N. & ().,” 1* 5. vii. 293; 
3rd §. v. 254.—Eb. | 
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P 
Queries With Answers. 
Sr. Dovroens.—I lately visited the remarkable 
church of St. Doulogh’s, near Malahide, co. Dublin. 
Not long since it has undergone restoration, and 
some additions have been made for the accommo- 
dation of its parishioners. Its high-pitched stone | 
roof and singular construction render it an object 
f much interest. Can any of your correspond- 
ents in Ireland inform me by what race it was 
constructed, and where its history can be found ? 
Tuomas E, WINNINGTON. 


[The subjoined interesting notice of St. Doulagh’s is 
riven by Mr. J. N. Brewer in his Beauties of Treland, 





h’s, distant from Dublin rather more than 
four miles, is highly worthy of attention on account cf 
its church, which, although quite destitute of pretensions 
beauty, ranks amongst the most curious vestiges of an- 
lity preserved in any part of Ireland. This building 


joes not stand due east and west, and is on a diminutive 





e, its extreme length being forty-eight feet, and its 





The roof is double, and composed 


ighteen feet. 


f stone; the exterior division ascending in the form of a 
vedge. The inner roof is constructed of rough stone, 
bedded in cement ; and between the two is space suffi- 


ent for an upper story to the building. Towards the 


ntre of the fabric rises a square tower, which is evi 


ntly of a more re date than the principal parts of 





the church. 
“The entrance is by a small doorway on the south, the 
arch of which is imps rfectly formed, and appears, unin- 
tentionally, to approach in a faint degree towards th 
pointed form, an irregularity of construction observable 
inmany other rude and very ancient buildings in this 
untry. On each side of the entrance are traces of an 
rch, more correctly circular, The window-cases, and re- 
mainder of the architectural parts of the exterior, are in 
ly ages, and are 
haracter of the 


the pointed modes usual in different ea1 








evidently innovations on the original 
structure. 

“The interior is divided into two compartments. The 
western division constitutes a small room, at one angle of 
which is alow turret, appearing to have been designed for 
abelfry. At the eastern end of the same room is a plain 
and massive altar-monument, called the tomb of St. Dou- 
lagh. These erections encroach so much on the limited 
dimensions of the room, that space is left for only a very 
small assemblage of persons ; and it is conjectured in Dr. 
Ledwich’s work on the Antiquities of Ireland that this 
apartment ‘ was designed for no other use but the separate 
admission of those who came to make their prayers and 
offerings to the saint.’ In the north wall are three un- 
ornamented square cavities. 

“This apartment communicates with the eastern divi- 
sion of the interior by a narrow and square-headed door- 
way, of proportions too low to admit the transit of a 


fn : ’ 
full-grown person in anerect posture. The eastern compart- 


ment of the building, forming the place of divine worship, 





is twenty-two feet in length by twelve feet in width ; but 
its original character has been greatly obliterated in 
different early ages, and the whole is in a state of disuse 
and dilapidation. At the east end has been inserted a 
pointed window ; and there are two other windows, re- 
spectively of a lancet form and of a wavy trefoil shape. 
The stone roof, now all rugged and partially disjointed, 
retains under the tower the traces of homely groin-work, 
but is coved in the eastern and more ancient part. On 
the west wall are relics of a wide and irregular arch, cir- 
cular in intention ; and on the north side are the remains 
A stone 
stairway, on the south, leads to the tower; and on the 


of an arch more strictly semi-circular in outline. 
same side of the church, near the east end, are two spa- 
cious but plain recesses, for the reception of books and 
sacred utensils. 

“No traces of sculpture, or architectural decorations, 
In regard to 
presumptions arising from internal evidence of architec- 


are to be seen in any part of the building. 


tural character, the ancient parts of this structure are, 
indeed, quite beyond date. The peculiarities which we 
have noticed, independent of the absence of embellish- 
ment, and of the marks of such architectural fashions as 
are traced with satisfactory accuracy from the 12th cen- 
tury down to the present time, prove its origin to have 
been extremely remote ; whilst, from its situation in a 
district long triumphantly infested by the Danes, we can 
scarcely suppose it to be probable that the church was 
erected before the conversion of that people to Chris- 
If, then, we deem it to be likely that this fabric 
was raised by the converted Danes, as a place of conser- 


tianity. 


vation for the reliques of their venerated northern saint, 
Olave (of whose name the word Doulagh is said to be a 
corruption), can we, at the same time, believe that archi- 
tects, contented with so rude and humble a building for a 
purpose esteemed peculiarly solemn, possessed either in- 
clination or industry to construct the massy round towers 
of Ireland as belfries ? It is, however, extremely doubtful 
whether the name by which this church is distinguished 
has, in fact, any reference to the favourite saint of the 
The Chevalier De Montmorency, in his MS, 
communications to this work, is ‘inclined to deduce the 
name from the Irish duilleog, diuilleach, a leaf, the leaf of 
a book ; whence duilleachan, a small book, the Holy-book, 


Danes. 


or Gospel.’ By the same writer it is suggested, that 
‘what is here called St. Doulagh’s bed was nothing more 
than the shrine, or tabernacle, in which this holy relic 
had been preserved and venerated.” 

“Contiguous to this ancient fabric is a modern build- 
ing, quite uninteresting in character, forming the present 
At a small distance is a con- 
secrated well of lucid water enclosed in an octangular 


place of parochial worship. 
buildin This structure was repaired and painted in 
fresco, A.D. 1609, at the expense of John Fagan, of Fel- 
trim, Esq. The paintings represent St. Patrick, St. Dou- 
Jagh in a hermit’s habit, and other subjects,”] 
ALEXANDER Porr’s “Srr Bataam.”—Can any 
of your correspondents inform me whether the 
Sir Balaam who lived near the Monument, was 
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impeached by the House, harangued by Coningsby, 
deserted by the court, and finally hanged, has 
been ever supp sed to be a portrait; and if so, of 
whom ? BESONTAN. 
It has always been a doubtful question whether Sir 
Balaam, the h of the little episode with which Pope 


concludes th ird of his “ Moral Essays,” is a satirical 





portraiture of some notable contemporary, or simply a 
creation of his exuberant fancy ; and after the lapse of 
nearly 150 years the possibility of determining it satis- 
factorily either one way or the other has now become 
Imost, if not altogether, hope Yet, notwithstanding 
what has sir been oftentimes urged to the contrary by 
thers wit r less ingenuity, we are disposed our- 
selves to a that opinion in the matter which very 

nerally pr lin the last century, and to consider the 


vituperative is aimed pritmarily and specially at 
Governor T is Pitt of * Diamond ” notoriety, the grand- 
father of the l ited Earl of Chatham. True, there are 
certain port f the story which bear no relation what 
ever to that gentleman's personal history ; but these, we ap- 
prehend, are on! many ambages, or poetical excursions, 
to save the writer in some measure from the consequences 

) 


of his temerity | malevolence. In the main the par 


ticulars of the narrative accord 
known of the sudden elev 
the Governor of Fort St. George, in the East. According 
to Gilbert, “ Thomas 
from a cood fan 3 fay 
son concerned in trade at Brentford.” (Paroch. Hist. of 


very well with what is 





ind prosperous career of 


h remotely descended 





the son of ap 


Cornwall, p. 68 He was a man, therefore, of somewhat 
obscure origin, the architect of his own fortune, and, as 
we gather from the sermon preached at his funeral, re- 


markable for his moderation and piety; or, as the poet 
aptly describes him — 
“A plain SUMAN . 0 ce ec 
Reliviou nctual, frugal, and so forth.” 


His cheap acquisition, whil 


magnificent gem which he subsequently sold to the 
Regent Orleans for five times the amount he had given for 
it, occasione: little envious discussion at the time. He 
was accused his return to Europe of having duped the 
former proprietor of it; and his name in consequenc: 
became a by-word of reproach amongst the vulgar and 
officious on ¢« r side of the English Channel. “ He 
condescended,” sa 1 writer in the European Magazine 
(xx. 166, a1 791), “to vindicate himself against the 
aspersions t 1 out upon him.” And econd ¢ 
tributor t ime periodi p. 240 suppli the 
editor, at the ticular reque f the latter, with cert 
extracts from t “ Vindication ” in qu stion, and whicl 
originally appeared in the London d ily papers towards th 
close of July, 1 V he author of it w temporarily 
sojourning at | 1. Itis manifestly th t 

one who wa impr L by religious ts ith, In ] 
version of t | transaction, Pope probably selected 
the most o is of the many rumours afloat at the time 


in reference to it Whether he was equally unjustific 


in ascribing other large gains — 


vol e printed by Felix Kingston, 1598, « 
“ The Moral Philosophy of the Stotes. Written in 


ls 
“In one abundant show’r, cent per cent — 

made by the ex-governor to any participation that that 
Midas-like personage may have had in the infamous South 
Sea Bubble is not quite so apparent ; but it is an undoubted 
fact that, with less than half the profit he had acquit 
by the disposal of his diamond, he purchased from th 
devisees of Lord Mohun (who was killed in the horribje 


] 


duel with Duke Hamilton) the beautiful estate of B 





noc, near Lostwithiel in Cornwall—a bargain almost. if 
not quite, as advantageous as that which he had previ- 
ously made in India, The line — 


“ And two rich shipwrecks bless the lucky shore,” 
may be but a poetical metaphor of the double obtain- 


Phe lucky speculator himself did not contract matri- 
mony with “a nymph of quality”; that additional pieces 
) : | 


of good fortune was reserved for his son and he 





(the father of Lord Chatham), who espoused a daughter 
of the Irish Earl of Grandison, and who learned to “bow 
at court” and “grew polite” when he was appointed, 


shortly after his marriage, one of the clerks of the green 


cloth to Frederick Prince of Wales. That line, how- 


ever — 


“ And one more pensioner St. Stephen gains,” 





ipplies, in a subordinate sense, equa well to the father 
as to the son; for, in the language of Lord Macaulay, 
“Governor Pitt bought estates and rotten boroughs, and 

at in the House of Commons for Old Sarum.” Robert 
Pitt, and subsequently his illustrious son, represented the 





same spot in Parliament for several consecutive sessions. 
It was for that son, too, that “a gay commission ” was 
purchased—namely, a cornetcy in the Blues, There are 
other passages in this inclusive episode which we cannot 
pause to indicate, manifesting that the satirist must have 
had the early career of the great commoner in his mind 
it the moment he penned them. 

rhese very remarkable coincidences in the respective 
histories of Sir Balaam and “ Diamond” Pitt warrant 
the conclusion, in our judgment, at which the generality 
of critics arrived in the last century. That conclusion, 
moreover, receives very considerable force from the fact 
of Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, the friend and to some 
extent the political confidant of Pope, designating the 
elder William Pitt “ the true son of Sir Balaam.” This 


very definite expression occurs in one of his coarser lam- 


poons upon the youthful statesman, entitled The Unem 
barrassed Countenance ; and the epigraph of whi sir 
Charles has borrowed from the story before us : — 





old Sir Balaam, now a man of spirit, 


Ascribes his gettings to his parts and a" 


| merit. 


See W. Walker Wilkins’s Political Ballads, ii. 519. 





‘yomas James, D.D.—I have as 





Ox lle 


French, and Engli 
* New College, Oxf 


ed by Thomas James, Fe llow 
ord.” -I do not find this 
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—S 
Thomas James in Wood's Athene Ovon., nor the 
work in Lowndes or Watt. In the dedication to 
Sir Charles Blunt, Lord Mountjoy, K.G., Mr. 
James states the name of the noble author who 
this treatise was then not known in Eng- 
land. The book recently discovered was bound 
in afragment of an Anglo-Saxon MS., which I 
hope some scholar in that literature will decipher 
fi . Can you give me any account of the 
author and translator ? 

Tuomas E, WINNINGTON. 


wrote 


Stanford Court, Worcester, 
r of The Moral Philosophie of the Stoicks 
lu Vair, Bishop of Lisieux ; 
into English by the learned Thomas James, D.D., 
per of the Bodleian Library. It is remark- 
; translation has been overlooked by Wood 
nd his editor, Dr. Bliss, who have given a long list of 
in the Athena, ii, 464-470. There is another 
lation of Du Vair’s work by Charles Cotton, Lond. 


it was trans- 





Replies. 
BOY.” 


GAINSBOROUGH’S “ BLUI 
(4% §, iii. 576; iv. 23, 41, 81, 204.) 


. valuable contribution towards a correct his- 
tory of this picture was expected from Mr. Tom- 
LINsON in support of his conclusion, that “ there 
is not a shadow of doubt as to the authenticity 
ineness of the ‘ Blue B vy * in the Pp sses- 
» Marquis of Westminster,” but he throws 
no light upon the subject, and rests his faith upon 
the acknowledged merits of the Westminster 
“Blue Boy ”—a field on which the rival picture 
is likely to prove a winner. ; 

Mr. Tomirnson, however, frankly admits that 
ld have said “in my mind there was not 

tdoubt”:; but as he has not seen both 
is opinion must necessarily be « 
imated accordingly. 

reference to my qualified expressions re- 
ding the errors in the history of the West- 








; iorht 





1 parte 3 








mins icture, commented upon by Mr. Tomirn- 
soy, and considered by him to be unimportant 
even if t rhaps others may hold a diiferent 





ey were written additional tes- 
timony has been obtained, which corroborates 
Mr. Hall’s statement, that the Westminster 
“Blue Boy” was traceable to a sale for rent 
before it yurchased by Lor 
Gale, the respected dealer in pic- 

relics at 47, High Holborn, 
it about thirty years ago the 


1 Grosven 





tures and antiqu 
well recollects tl] 
sale of this picture for rent, and its 
purchase for the Grosvenor gallery, after it had 
rh the hands of two or three dealers, 


t and undisputed trade an 


passed thro 


l 
were curren 





! 


amongst men who were personally acquainted 
with all the circumstances of the case. 

Had Allan Cunningham heard something of 
this episode in the career of the Westminster 
picture when he wrote: “after experiencing a 
variety of fortune, the far-famed ‘Blue Boy’ 
found its way into the gallery of Lord Gros- 
venor”? Mrs. Jameson and Fulcher’s history 
are identical in substance, and, “ barring” dates 
and ignoring the above episode, it has been taken 
chiefly from Edwards's Anecdotes of Painters 
(1808), in which the “ Blue Boy” is thus referred 
to as— 

“A whole-length portrait of a young gentleman in a 
Vandyck dress, which picture has obtained the title of 
the ‘ Blue Boy’ from the lour of the satin in which the 

ure is dressed. This was the portrait of a Master 
Buttall, whose father was then a considerable ironmonger 
in Greek Street, Soho.* It is not exaggerated praise to 
say, that this picture might stand among those of Van- 
dyck, It is now in the possession of Mr. Hoppner, R.A.” 





If the original “ Blue Boy” was then (1808) 
in the possession of Mr. Hoppner, what became 
of it? Mr. Hoppner died at his residence in 
Charles Street, St. James’s Square, in 1810, and 
no such seizure and sale of his effects took place 
as are associated with the owner of the “ Blue 
Boy,” now the property of the Marquis of West- 
minster, 

Here, then, the important question is raised— 
Was it the “ Blue Boy” that Mr. Hoppner pos- 
sessed which afterwards fell into the hands of 
Mr. Hall? It is at least extremely improbable 
that Hoppner’s “Blue Boy” ever figured in the 
seizure for rent of an occupant of two rooms near 
Leicester Square, and was in consequence sold for 
a mere trifle (under a sovereign, according to Mr. 
Gale) at Bingham’s auction rooms, in Ryder’s 
Court, Leicester Square: all of which circum- 
stances, it now appears, did befall the Westminster 
“ Blue Boy.” At any rate the facts already elicited 
show that there is much greater probability that 
Hoppner’s “‘ Blue Boy ” became the property of Mr. 
Hall than that it was ever seized for rent, and 
entered the Grosvenor gallery through that 
channel. This leads to the question of merits, 
upon which Mr. Tomitnson takes his stand, and 
where we will gladly meet him. So far as a fine 
engraving of the Westmiuster “Blue Boy,” by 
Me ssrs. Graves, of Pall Mall, can be used as a 
mode of comparing the merits of the two pictures, 
the differences are all in favour of the least known 

ne. To the non-professional eye, the chief dif- 

ferences consist—(1)in the broad and harmonious 
treatment of the picture asa whole; (2) in the 
t boy, more especially in the left 


symmetry of the 
] id feet; (5) in the shading which develops 








In a London Dir for 1794 we find the corrobo- 
rative address of “ ithan Buttall, ironmonger, 31, 
Greek Street, Sol vears after Gainsborough’s 

if 
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the form of the chest; (4) in the feather in the 
cap held in the right hand; (5) in the cloak or 
roquelaure hanging over the left arm; and (6) 
in the design and execution of the landscape back- 
ground.* 
Inasmuch as an uncoloured engraving cannot be 
a criterion of the colouring of a picture, it may 
be added that in the least known of the two 
“Blue Boys” blue colour has been introduced 
into the landsc ape, and that the lights, tints, and 
dull blue sky are, practically spe aking, a literal 
rendering of the clouded atmosphere so ‘frequently 
seen during a showery summer's day. It is 
especially noticeable that the dark background in 
which the head is finely set, and with which 
the fine face so sweetly contrasts, prevents the 
hair on the left side of the head, and the attach- 
ment of the roguelaure on the left shoulder, from 
being any such eyesore as that which so strongly 
arrests attention in os engraving. Subject, of 
course, to correction by further information, the 
results so far of the investigation lead almost 
irresistibly to the conviction—(1) that the “ Blue 
soy” which was in the possession of Mr. Hopp- 
ner, R.A., is not the one now in the possession of 
the Marquis of Westminster; (2) that it is more 
likely to be the one which was the property of 
the late Mr. Hall, as exhibited at the conversa- 
zione of the Institution of Civil Engineers in 1867 ; 
(3) that, if one of the two “ Blue Boys” has been 
copied from the other, it is the Westminster one, 
which is an indifferent copy of the rival picture ; 
(4) that, if both pictures are Gainsborough’s, then 
the least known one is the finest work of art. 





CHURCH-BUILDING PHRASES. 
(4° S, iv. 173.) 

“ The gaderyng of the Trinite li3th.”’—In Hone’s 
Ancient Mysteries (ed. 1823, p. 83) he gives an 
account of the Brethren of the Holy Trinity of St. 
Botolp h Without, Aldersgate, founded 48 Edw. III. 
“in honour of the body of Christ, and to maintain 
thirteen wax lights burning about the sepulchre in 
the time of Easter in the said church, and to find 
a chaplain.”” The number a was in allusion 
to Christ and the twelve Apostles. Hone quotes 


a great many items from the chartulary of this | 


religious guild in his possession. This was called 
the “‘ Blake Registre Boke.” One of the statutes 

ordains ths ut every one of the thirteen tapers shall 
consist of “ sex pounde of wex, with dysches of 
pe wtre, ac eosin th’to, for to brenne ab‘ the 
sepuler’ on estres en’ & estres day.’ And they 
always gadyred of the people for lygth, i. e. to 


Through you, Mr. Editor, Mr. Tomson or any 
of your friends m: ay have the op portunity of making a 
similar comparison, so as to be able to form an impartial 
opinion on the respective merits of the pictures. 
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maintain the light they made a collection or 
gathering of the people, which explains the entry 
quoted by your corre spondent. This light, or 
lights, a subseque nt entry informs us, was in the 
form of a “braunche,” and may have been (as 
many were) placed in a block of wood carved 
into the figure of an old man lying on his back, 
with the branch coming out of him—hence called 
In a list of their possessions, the item 
appears, with “ pillows 


a‘ ‘ jesse. ” 
“reed & yellow knotts”’ 
of silke & banner clothes. 

“ The playe ryn the church-hay.”— Mr. Halliwell 
says that the word chyrche-haye, for churchyard, 
occurs in an early MS. quoted in Prompt. Paro, 
(p. 221), and was in use in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, as appears from Lhuyd’s MS. additions to 
Ray in Mus. Ashmol. The Anglo-Saxon form of 
the word was chirche-hawe. Church -garth was in 
use much later. 

When we consider the scenes which took place 
in the churchyards in the Middle A ges, it does 
not seem wonde rful that the churchwarden should 
have paid player to amuse the people at the 
soailleaiion of this church. (By the bye, Mr. 
Coven should have told us the name of the 
church.) As early as the fourth century St. Basil 
tells us that “ men kept markets in the church- 
yards, under colour of making better provision 
for the feasts which were celebrated thereat,” and 
in later times this custom greatly increased. But 
& worse use was made of the churchyards. A 
canon of the Synod of Exeter, 1287, says: — 

“ We strictly enjoin our parish priests that they pub- 
licly proclaim in their churches that no one presume to 
carry on combats, dances, or other improper sports in the 
churchyards, especially on the eves and feasts of the 
saints; or stage plays or farces by which the honour of 
the churches is defiled, and sacred ordinances despised.”— 
Wilkins’s Concilia, ii. 170. 

The councils of Buda (1279) and Soissons (1456) 

forbid the same things. Adam de Orleton, Bishop 

of Winchester, 1334, says: “ Let not spear plays 

(hastiludia) be practised in the churchyard.” Even 
| in 1603 the following canon (88) was thought 
necessary : — 

“ The churchwardens or questmen and their assistants 
shall suffer no plays, feasts, banquets, suppers, church- 
ales, drinkings , temporal courts or leets, lay jur ies, or any 


other profane usage, to, be kept up in the church, chapel, 
| or churchyard,” 
The item, “makyng of two sengeler,” refers, I 


| think, to sheds or booths. The word sé ng is used 
now in Yorkshire to signify shade or shelter.* The 

* Bede tells us that Gregory the Great in his letters to 
Austin and Mellitus, the first Saxon bis hops here, ordered 
them to allow the people liberty, on their annu ul feasts 
of the dedication of their churches, to build themselves 
booths round about the church, and there feast and enter- 
tain themselves with eating and drinking in lieu of their 
ancient sacrifices while they were heathens. The Ger- 
mans called these feasts Kyrchweiches, or church-feasts— 
hence, church-wakes, 
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“ Jesus cotes”” and “ Tormeteris cotes"’ evidently 
refer to the garments used by those who acted in 
the miracle Pp lays of the pe riod. These were pro- 
bably used in the mystery of “Christ’s Descent 
into Hell.” The ( ‘oventry mystery of this subject 
consisted of only six verses (Cotton MS., Pageant 


xxxiii.). But Hone says the Chester mystery of 


the same (Ilarl. MS. 2124) is a tedious para- 
a ase of circumstances in the Seagal f Nico- 
demus. This gospel, in Anglo-Saxon by Elfrie, 
Abbot of St. Alban’s in the year 950, was pub- 
lished by Dr. Hickes at Oxford * 1608, In 
Piers P. jughman’s ) sion is an elaborate descrip- 
tion of Christ’s descent into hell. Hearne gives 
a print from an at cient drawing representing Our 
Lord visiting hell. Dr. Johnson mentions this as 
an early instance of arotnt—a word used twice by 
Shakespeare. A devil is represented saying to 
Our Lord, ‘out, out, arongt.” Some extracts, 
from a parish account book of Chelmsford, 1557 
1668, will show how well “ mynstrelles’’ and 
players were taken care of. In an “ Inventory of 
the goods remaynyng in the Churche,” about thirty 
various dresses are given; one item is “jij sloppes 
for devils” 





“ 1562,—Paid unto the mynstrells for the Show day , 

for the Playe daye, xx‘, ? 
It paid unto Burtonwoode for ther meat & drinke, x*. 
It paid unto the Trumpetur for his paynes, x°. 


It™ paid unto W. Hervet for makinge the vices coot 
& jornet of borders, & a jerken of borders, xv*. 

It™ paid to Xrofer for writtinge seven partes, i 

It™ p¢ to John Lokyer for makynge of iii shephoks, & 
for i at. work that Burle occuped for the hell, iiij*. 

It™ for the Mynstrells soper a Saterday at nyght, ij*. 

It™ for ther breakfaste on Sonday mornynge. 

It™ for ther dynners on Sendaye, i. 7 

It™ to John Wright for makyng a cotte of lether for 
Christe, xvj". 

It" for ¢ one doz. Spanyshe whi gh ite, vj? 

It™ for vj doz. golde foile, iij* vi 

It™ for fyftie fi adame of lyne for the clow les, xii‘, 

It™ for read wyne vineg", i possett, iiii*.” 





Among the receipts for the yes rT 1563 are many 
— showing that the men of Saffron Walden, 
Colchester, Baddow, &c., hire ad the dresses 
various times. In 1576 it appears they sold all 
a 8 and other vestments in the church, and 
the players’ coats, jerkins, gowns, “ heares [ w m 
cappes, berds, jornetts, mantells & capes,” for 
“yy xij’ iiij*.” 

In the Dunmow parish accounts we find they 
had pageants at the May and Corpus Chris ti 
feast, as well as the Lord of Misrule at Christ- 
mas. People from the neighbouring parishes came 
to witness these, and a good deal of mone vy was 
collect d. The pls ayse ended about the year 1546. 
At one t the Corpus Christi feasts the chureb- 
warden bought two calves and three sh¢ ep (cost- 
ing 5s.) for the feast, and at the same time paid— 


at 
7 
ul 





“tothe Mynstrels . - OS 
to Aver of Chelmsford for players’ garments, 
and carrying the same . ° ° » ne § 


to our players 5 2 : : - 6 B* 
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Mr. Walcott says the earliest notice of a miracle 
play occurs in the history of St. Alban’s Abbey. 
Matthew Paris tells us of a disaster which befell? 
Geoffrey, a schoolmaster of Dunstable, who had 
recently arrived from Normandy, and was looking 
forward to become the head of the conventual 
school of St. Alban’s : — 

“ He represented the play of St. Katharine, which we 
commonly cail miracles, and he borrowed of the sacristan 
of St. Alban’s the use of the choral « ypes to lend it 
ornament.” 

A fire ensued, and the copes were burned; but 
Geofirey offered himself as a novice in lieu of 
them; and he eventually became Abbot of St. 
Alban’s, where he died 1146. 

Robert Baston, a Carmelite friar of Scarborough, 
who accompanied Edward II. to the siege of 
Stirling Castle, was the author of tragedies and 
comedies, none of which are extant. Archbishop 
Langton and Bishop Grostéte of Lincoln, in the 
thirteenth century, composed plays in Norman 
l'rench. In the fourteenth century, the choristers 

f St. Paul’s Cathedral petitioned Richard II. 
not to allow inexpert persons to perform plays 
near there 

I will conclude this long note by a quotation 

given by Walcott) from a poem translated from 
the French, in the twelfth century, by Robert 
Manning, a Gilbertine canon of Brunne, Lincoln- 
shire, whic h shows well the connection between 
the miracle play and the liturgical drama: 

“ Hyt ys forbode hym yn the decre 
Mvyracles for to make or se; 
For myracles zyf you begynne, 
Hyt ys a gaderynt a syght of synne. 
He may yn the cherche, thurgh thys resun, 
Play the Resurreecyun, 
That is to saye, how God rose; 
And he may playe wythoutyn ply ght, 
How God was bore y® thole nyght.’ 

The word licherid, quoted by your correspon- 
dent, means, I think, the death-ground or church- 
yard. Joun Preeort, Jun., F.S.A. 

The Elms, Ulting, Maldon. 


HORACE, CARM. IL. 28. 
(4% S, iv. 112, 181.) 

The decay in my sight having made writing a 
rather painful exercise to me, I had resolved to 
abstain from all controversy. Accordingly I took 
no notice of the flippant, I might add ignorant, 
reply made last year to my attempts to remove @& 
difficulty ‘fo one of the Gospels. But with 
Mr. Tew the case is widely different ; for he al- 
ways writes like a scholar and a gentleman, and 
not -to answer him would seem to be like ac- 
knowledging a defeat. I will, however, be as 
brief as possible. 

I beg, then, to inform him that the eclogues of 
Virgil that I had chiefly in view were the fifth 
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and eighth, which Professor Conington styles “a 
species of ama bean,” so that I had authority for 
the term I used. The 17th epode, I may ob- 
serve, is not to the purpose, for the epo des are 
not lyrical, not being in stanzas like the odes, 
which were all intended to be sung. 

[ am oom afraid that Mr. Trew has only the 
ordin English knowledge of mythology; that 
is to say, next tonone. The only persons I have 
known who really understood = were, the Bishop 
of St. David’s and the Rev . Kenrick. I am 
fully sure, then, that he has } never read my DMyth- 
ology—the only work of any value on the subj yect 
in oe ngage, at least in the opinion of Wel ‘ke 
If he had, he surely would not have said that \ inal 
“was « ily referring to the p ypular mythol ey 
in his account of Dido: for the Roman religion 
knew nothing of Proserpine, and this is the most 
inactive of deities in the creed of Greece. I look 
on Virgil himself as the inventor of the notion 
in question, and the only way I can account for 
it is this. In the Alcestis of Euripides, Death 
(Odvaros) performs this office, and as death in 
Latin is feminine, and it knew nothing of such a 
deity as Mors, Virgil may have bestowed th 
office on Pros: rp vine, in which he was followed by 
Statius and by this interpolator, whom I must 
rega as & mere co neeited pe dant, who fancied 
he — add to the beauties of 
additions to the odes—for he only added, n 
alter a -amount, in my opinion to somethin 
like a hundred lines. By the way, can Mr. Tew 
explain the historical allusions in this worthy’s 
stanzas (3 and 4) in iii. 6, or name 
the Mediterranean or the Atlantic from which 
the Ethiopian fleets issued that filled Rome with 
terror? Can he make any tolerable sense of the 
eleventh stanza in iv. 4? I think, after > ' hat 
Mr. Trew will have his supporters, and I; , the 
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VELOCIPEDES, 


(4* S. iv. 121.) 





The these carriages is not 1 rh 
first vel that I remember was one used at 
Skipton en, by Mr. Fitzowen, the “ walk- 
ing gentleman” in the Bradford theatrical circuit. 
This was about 1818; and the horse 





rider afforded no little fun to the boys 








grammar school. Fitzowen was a good-natured 
man, and he often indulged me and my as s 
with a “try.”” The vehicle was popularly called 
ly-horse.” 1 without treddles, and 
i t T ve | nov sed b 
ist such a conce! us th l ] 

ribed by Mr. Bates. 
book alluded to by M + 3 was, I think 





the one known as The Dandy Book. It was a 


parts of 
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little quarto, with a coloured plate to each verse, 
The subject was — 
Ss, , ‘ a party and treat, 
By Doctor I >i lister, 
And Betsy his sister, 
Who lived in Great Chamomile Street. 


” 


That is the only portion I remember. All 
guests were dandies (male and female). Whethe 
any one arrived on a dandy-horse I cannot call to 
mind, nor have I any recollection of a vel cipedal 
plate. The narrative was by no means void of 
humour; it was probably suggested by the French 
chanson— -en voir s‘ils viennent, Jean!’ 
The ori rinal velocipede was attacked in th 
medical journals, and Sir Astley Cooper in one of 
his lectures asserted that cases of rupture had 
cecurred from its use bag old saying, “ Give a 
] was soon exem- 





dog a bad name and hang him,’ 
plitied, and fear cause “d “the dandy-horse to bh 
aid aside. I trust that the improved vehicle is 
not lis to the same charge. A monsteggar- 
r is at present astonishing the inhabitants of 
Lausanne. It has three wheels—two of them of 
immense size. There is room for four persons 
The machinery is worked by the hands of two 
individuals, one in front and one behind. The 
feet are not used, and the Swiss inventor styles 
his carriage a velocimane. The wheels are set in 
motion bs handles moved in grooves, like those 
to the bellows of an organ. There are three 
handles: one for yr small wheel, and two for the 
reat ones. "The velocimane goes along at a great 
speed, and does not appear to oscillate in the 
—in which respect it has an evident advan- 











tage over the bycicle. 
Che word dandy—either from the French din- 
din=a silly fellow or coxcomb, or from dindon, 
a turkey—was probably known in England and 
Ireland long anterior t ) dandyism. The air of 
‘Eveleen’s Bower,” although 
taken by him from “ Pretty Peggy of Derby, 0!’ 

vas used also to a song with a chorus — 

“ We'll take a little sup 
For to keep our spirits up : 

A little drop 0’ whisky is the Da» ly, <b hs 


The air of “The Young .- ry Moon” i 


Moore’s song of 











a song called “The Dandy, O!” As the 1 
not the same as that of “ Eveleen’s Bower,” ‘ 
Dandy, 0!" must have been a different iz to 
The bantam cock was probably the original 
English ish dandy, and the proud litth 
bird may hi ved his name from dindon, a@ 
rkey We all know the proverb, “ He struts 
like turkey-cock.” It is easy to conc ive tl - 
transfer of the term from the conceited fow! 


] iculous tw -legg ad } b wer The 
? . ° “se , 
‘dandy. © of the songsters seems to signify the 





nit of conviviality, and to be equivalent to 


the slang expression, “That's the ticket for soup. 











ve 
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To these notes I may very appropriately append 
Josh Billings’s remarks on a velocipede. Josh is 
the worthy successor of Major Longbow and 
other American humorists : — 

“Tt don’t take much stuff to buil 
bold tew sav that a man could make 
cingle old plank, and then hev eno 
splinter broken limbs, or make, 














filosiy an’t stand alone, 
te emn the thing in mi 
ni t with any hoy 
al niess. I micht add, it is rtv wom ing for 
to faint. I don’t think it will t intew gineral 
amor farmers, az it haz no veniences for a ha 
rig nor even a pia t s t Ks i tev 
g y 1on it, t family would he tev ) 
at a tim é t walk. So, of course, tl ng is 
] } ‘ r + ” 
kil 
Should Mr. Billings ever com cross the velo- 
cimane, he may perhaps chan Y pinion as t 
the “ church-going.’ STEPHEN JACKSON. 
9 ROCOCO. 
(4% S. iv. 158.) 
——— —— es —_ Se wit] 
ibe! are many words in evervé y 1 Wilh 
whose meaning we think ourselves acquainted, 
but respecting which our actual knowledge is but 





superficial. Of this kind the w 
till now to myself, and I think it is likely to be so 





On reading the query of N. K.’s I turn 
first book at hand, viz. Chambers’s Dict: 
there I found as follows : — 





tococo.—A name given to the very d 
f n r ti wil 

I nd ¢ W 1 
re 1 ol ul It is « n 
ru with te. This et 
in Germa and ! | last 
in Fr luris y IV,’ 





Let me give due praise to tl e compiler 
excellent work, which is a mine of i 
ise its merits; but here 
re quite in the dark. he cut 
article represents a vi ry debased 
which, both in contours and in it 








uling tur m what 
(th r} + 
ugh n pr ly 
; i A 
| uu j on 8 
pient f 1 } 1: 
whereas th Rococo i 
to he 
I} Sstvie 1 nto ¢ t- 
. n the tin 
* Nt } 
il t} , 
COr T 1 oft ) 
i let 


a tO 


Writing, but well 
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stood. 


easily recognisable when once seen and 


In the woodeut and article mentioned 
the word rococo is merely synonymous with the 
How came it to be s 


phrase “in ba 


+ ] 
of th Consulate and 


1 taste.” 
loosely used ? In this way. The Grecian fashion 
{ } t Empire prevailed 


] 


under- 


above, 


it th 


beginning of the present century; and in this hori- 
contal and perpendicular li largely pr 


nate, though, as before obsery 


d, both are 


adverse to the flowing curves of the R 


Everything that dis} leas 


e 


of course tasteless and hideou 


l he ¢ Ss 


d tha we 





, and in this 


»>domi- 


quite 


ococo 


eye was 


cate- 


rory the graceful and pretty fashion Louis XV. 
and the debased pillars and p ments of 
IV. were equally confounded. It is, ] 


difficult to settle the tastes of different pe 


but for myself I agree wi 


eminent French artist, i 


Le goiit public, en se « 





re, qui nbilait ne vou 


la liene droite, et affectait d 
l ‘architectur 
ligne voluptueu 
ir intervalies, Ce 


fut « 








l " juiserie « 
t Tt < 
rt, ] pa 
ri 


Di / . 

. , , 
ver, 

I ' 


porter sur le commod 
t 


1 the following extract 


n 


n 





wh 
and does justice to the mucl 


the l exp 
I 


from the work 


7 
et de 





Henry 
know. 
rsons : 
ressed 
of an 


h describes 


i-despised Rococo : — 
achant du ind et nobl 
et | ‘ t une trans 
arts, et le méme esprit de 

1 l ! rs et dans les 
ife ] toutes les 

l ieux, léger, 

" t nulle part 

is itu yut, et dans 
l de touts 
recoquille 

‘ i iis, avec un 
/ padour et | 

é, chez nous 


inspiratior 
irre, elles ont 


essentiellement fran- 
el re «d’apreés quels 
1 recon- 





t de leur fantaisie, 

I i t aux con 

] mém«¢ 

il t avec 
y -bien com- 
masses et 
I et d ent 

pa s] dé 
rl l’art hatir 
wT is rs respnectés 
i irmoni les 

‘ i es. 
I les 
i in seul 
I ans les 
itisfaisant 

E nN. 

] juested 
Cox’s 

torment 
i! I XV 
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which have become as much the objects of horror to the 
architects of the present day as they were once the 
fashion. Interrupted pediments, columns made stouter 
at the top than they are at the bottom, broken curves 
and ornaments tortured in every shape and style, con- 
stitute the picturesque but illogical style generally known 
as the Rococo.” 


Junior Atheneum Club. ALFRED STRONG. 


FIVE EGGS. 
(4 S. iii. 504, 610.) 


John Heywood has an epigram upon this phrase, 
which unfortunately (after the manner of old 
epigrams) does little towards explaining its mean- 
ing : 

“ He cumth in with his V egges, what exges to call ? 

Hen egges, goose egges, or ducke egges, nay dawes 

eprres all.’ 

In his Dialogue, §c., however (Part 11. chap. i.), 
he uses the proverb in a way exactly like that in 
which it occurs in the Utopia. A great many 
speakers are expressing their opinions upon one 
subject. Sir Thomas More's scene is a privy- 
council where the discussion is on the politics of 
France and Italy; John Heywood’'s scene is a 
marriage-feast where the subject of talk is the 
old widow-bride. The lines run thus: — 


Spense r Society Reprint, p- 167. 


“ I suppose that daie hir eares might well glow, 

For all the towne talkt of hir hy and low. 

One saide, a well fauourd old woman she is. 

The diuel! she is saide an other . and to this, 

In came the thyrde, with his .V. egges, and sayde, 

Fyfty yere ago I knew hir a trym mayde. 

What euer she were than (sayd one),” &c. 

Mr. Wit1t1am Bares’s reference, through Dib- 
din, to the proverbial phrase in Winter's Tale 
(i. 2), is very apposite. The notes in the Vari- 


that “to take eggs for money” means, to consent 
to receive worthless eggs instead of coin; to put 
up with cheating and insult; to give in and knock 
under. A French passage (1593), and its English 
translation (1630), are worth quoting in illustra- 
tion of this “eggs-for-money”’ phrase, before I 
pass on again to the “ five eggs” : — 








“ L’infanterie francoise escaramouche bravement de | 


loin et la cavellerie a une furieuse brutée a l’affront ; puis 
apres qu’elle s’accomode.” 

“ The French infanterie skirmisheth bravely afarre off, 
and cavallery gives a furious onset at the first charge ; 
but after the first heat they will take eggs for their 
money.” 


Something might be said on the connection of 


eggs with money. Cicero, somewhere in his De 
Divinatione, tells a good story of a dream of an 
egg; where the oneirocritic interprets the white 
to mean silver, and the yolk gold, and keeps the 
discovered gold for his pains. And the goose that 
laid golden eggs cackles her death-song in many 
languages. 


| of Monmouth about Stonehenge. 


} 


But the notion of the worthlessness of eggs, | 


when compared with money, seems to me to 
come not improbably from the sign of zero—“ the 
poor cypher in agrum” (which may, nevertheless, 
“stand in rich place”). I have often heard 
“‘duck’s-egg” used to designate a O in a cricket- 
score. : 

Dibdin’s interpretation of the Utopia passage, 
ingenious as it is, must be given up, I think, 
when the phrase is compared with that in Hey- 
wood’s Dialogue. There can be no reference to 
“a paltry subsidy or bribe ” in the latter. 

It seemed to me at first, as I looked A ug ch 
Arber’s reprint of the Utopia, that the “ V. eggs’ 
was used contemptuously of the speaker, - inting 
to the worthlessness of his counsel. But in fact 
his counsel is as astute as that of the rest; and 
More himself speaks of those councillors as “noble 
and wyse menne.” So in Heywood's Dialogue 
(though the “ dawes egges ” of his epigram favours 
my hasty notion), the third speaker states simply 
a fi ' and not twaddle. 

A classical friend next suggested that i 
might be some reference to the seven « t 
Circus. Heywood's line, with its third speaker 
(7 minus 2), might have upheld him, but More’s 
number of councillors certainly did not. 

After all, I think that “commeth in with his 
fiue egges” means, simply, “comes in with his 
contribution ” to the subject in hand—brings his 
“scraps ’’ to the “ great feast of languages,” to the 
“very fantastical banquet of strange dishes.” 
There may be a slight hint at the sh: abbiness of 
the contribution to the conversation- -picnic, but 
not necessarily so. The number five | take to 
point to the five wits. 

Cotgrave has a proverb (under 


he 


cut ) which, 


| though it certainly has no connection with our 
orum Shakespeare (1821) prove beyond a doubt | ~ 


phrase, may be quoted, because of the num- 
ber five : — 

“Un ceuf n’est rien; deux sont grand bien; trois 
c'est assez; quatre c'est trop; cinq c’est la mort.” 

Joun Anppis, M.A. 

P.S. I find in Hazlitt two proverbs which are 
connected with our “ V eggs” : — 

“ You come with your five eggs a penny, and four of 
them are rotten.” 

“ T would not have your cackling for vour eggs.’ 


STONEHENGE AND CARNAC. 
(4" §S. iv. 58, 161.) 

Canon Jackson's account of the erection of 
Carnac is only equalled by that told by Ge offrey 
I may give it 
here, as translated into English poetry, by Robert 
of Gloucester : — 

“ Sire King, quoth Merlin tho, gef thou wolt here caste 

In the honour of men, a work that ever schall vlaste, 


To the hul of kylar send in to Yrlond, , 
Aftur the noble stones that there habbet lenge ystonde, 
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was the treche of giandes, for a quoynte work | thus constructed, upon which are built the towns 
er ys ; of Sant-Die, Marsal, Vie, Moyenvie, and Salins. 

x — pe ae > eT cena aa But, without taking any acc ount of its de »pth, 
_— — : taking the great wi ill of China as a sti andard, the 








adoune cast, 
Stode heo here, as he doth there ever a wolde last. platform of the valley of the Seille would reach 
The King somdele to lyghe, tho he herde this tale, thirty-six thousand miles. This place, however, 
How my gte, he seyde, suche stones so grete and so | has not had the adv antage of having e ithe a magi- 
we cian or a saint for a sponsor, and so it is compara- 


Be vbrogt of so fer lond? And get mist of were, | tiwel j 
Me wolde wene, that in this londe no ston to wonke | ely unknown. 
| Now there are two works in this country that 


I e. | 
Syre King, quoth Merlin, ne make noght an ydel such | almost everybody has seen. They are the parallel 
lyghyng. roads of Gle *nroy in the Hi; ghlands, and the Giants’ 
For yt nys an ydel noght that ich tell this ty-thyng. Causeway in Ireland. Both of these exhibit ten 
For in the farrest stude of Affric giands while fette | times 1 sof tl yD td mo n than is 
Thike stones for medycvne and in Yrlond hem sette, | 1e8 more oO 1e apperen ae. ig n ¢ f ma 8 
While heo wonenden in Yrlond to make here bathes | be seen either at Carnac or La Seille; but who 
there. would dare to say that either were other than 
Ther indir for to bathi wen thei syk were. | curious ge ological formations? Ihave not seen 
> re » stones ark nd . ~wrie | 
For cea oe onan “y oe ot a * | them, but all ‘the world is told of two stone vil- 
ror Vv 1 stone er among thé ft cwret vertu nys. } 
' pacdewe ett gen » - lages, named Aldersbach and Weckelsdorf, in 
The Kyng and ys conseil radde the stones forto fette, , : an ° ey 
And with gret power of batail gef any more hem lette, Bohemia. lhese two places are SIX m1les apart, 
ter, the Kings brother, that Ambrose het also, and are nothing but huge stones, to which those 
}® another name ychose was therto, of Carnac are mere dwarfs. They are arranged 
ate . . | dade ; ne 
i “ eent hemes vdt men oct for phen in streets, squares, churches, and even busts. The 
And rlin or his quointire thider went also. | pe asantry tell anda stories of saints and ‘ nchante rs 


In the Essays on Religion and Literature, pub- connected with them, but no educated man doubts 
lished a few years ago by Dr. Manning, there is | that they are merely a geological formation. 
one on the “Truth of supposed Legends and | WILLIAM PINKERTON. 
Fables,’ written by the late Cardinal ‘Wiseman. | Hounslow. 
In it, the Cardinal fully declares the truth of the 
fable of St. Ursula and her eleven thousand vir-| Emlorz1oz (4" S. iv. 215.) — With permission 
gins, , with a great deal of ability, he succeeds | I will add as rider to my query on this word, 
in establishing the story to his own satisfaction. | that in an Anglo-Saxon version of the Lord’s 
jut I must confess that I never saw any paper | Prayer, supposed to have been written by Eardul- 
which reveals so, by its internal evidence, that it | fus, Bis any. 2 of Lindisfarne or King Alfred, about 
was written by an able man oppressed by the | the close of the ninth century, the clause is thus 








most tremendous difficulties. | rendered, Upen hlag ofep pipche yel ur co dex. 
Leaving St. Undecimilla out of the question, | Epuunp Tew, M.A. 

the best solution of the fable is told by a Hano- . . -— 
ition of the fable is told by a Hano Crownep HEADS MARRYING SIsTERS (4* S. iv. 


verian writer named Schade, who, in work ~ ,T : 

tit! ~ ——-t wae a work | 95, 180.)—To the instances already adduced may 
entitled Die Sage von der heiligen Ursula und den | be added the following: si P 
11.000 J “i Aes al : ~ be added the following :— 

, Jungfrauen, clearly proves that St. Ursula . : 13 
ls only a Roms alien af em endian @ “ Dukes of Holstein-Beck, Auguste-Philippe. 

Seon the “ nan v¢ — of an ancient Wwerman “1627. Il avait épousé, 1° le 15 janvier 1645, Claire, 
pagan Zoe ddess named Rehalennia, of whom the | fille d’Antoine, comte d’Oldenbourg-Delm« sheatty morte 
mythol vical account fully e xplains the silly fable. | le 19 janvier 1647; 2° en juin 1649, Sidonie, seur de 

With re spect to Carnac, I spent six wee sks there | 8@ premiére femme, morte en couches l’an 1650,”—-From 
in the autumn of 1864, care ‘fully inspecting the L' Art de vérifier les dates, xvi. 305. 
place, and the conclusion I came to at the 7. rhe following official communication from the 
and to which I still with many others hold, Grand-ducal Consistory of Mecklenburg-Strelitz 
that it is not the work of the hand of man at all’ | may also be interesting in connection with the 
but it is neither more nor less than a geological | Nquiry of C. H. M. :— 
phe nomenon, — | sas “ Neustrelitz, 30 Dec. 1851. 

I have carefully inspected also a much greater | ., “ The marriage with a sister of a deceased wife is, since 
assumed work of man in France. It is the valley time of the Reformation, prohibited by law in these 
of the Seille, in Lorraine , |= 
leagues .. rth thi “all nt oh ‘i space of twelve | « The Grand-ducal Consistory Court, however, upon 

, ¢ am ength this va ey is aid with masses | demand of the parties concerned, grant, by way of dis- 
of so-called burnt clay, in which the finger-marks | pensation from this law, as a matter of course, the per- 
of the burners are said to be plainly visible; | ™ission to contract such a marriage. rhere are also in 
according to the fab le, it was formerly a marsh. | our law other cases where, to a marriage legally prohi- 
From the irre ~gularity of the breadth of the valley, | rca ar — cousine) this dispensation claimed & 
it is difficul : ee ever refused. a 

t to tell the exact size of the platform “The marriages with the sister of a deceased wife are 
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Grand 


(Counter ned) 

yal family have a further connecti 

€ Mecklenburg-Strelitz, George ILI. 

761, married Sophia Charlotte, 
Prince of Me 
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It has struck me whe nI have been observing 








the shield associated with Abbot Compton's, that 
the charges which i raat were n es nek 
as appear for Butler or Argentine, but cha lice 
D. P, 
Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells, 
_Enrt Mackay, Seventa Lorp Rt {t® S. iv, 


The lat Sir W. M. 
hee Erica Katherine, 
Eric, seventh Lord Reay. (See 


and Barone tage for 1869, 


Townshe ndel rquhar 
natural daug! gh ter of 
Lodg Peerag 


_W. M. 


ALLED Crirrorp ” (4 §, iy, 
125.) HE RMENTRUDE will find the true origin of 
the Clifford family in Eyton’s Jistory of Salop, 
TEWARS., 








Brronrana (4 8, iv. 157.)—A sequel to Don 
Juan was, I think, published about the year 1831, 
by a mere lad name " George W. Baxter 

M. A. 

Law on Homtcrps (4 S. iv. 160.)\—In a MS. 
“Dialogicall Discourse of a arine Aifaires ”’ pre- 
served in the Harleian Collection (No. 1541), and 
quoted in a foot-note » the Diary of a. l 
Chaplain, called Henry Teonge, written in 
to illustrate the various kinds of punishments on 





i 











board ship in those days, we read: — 
“ The executions | capitall punishments I finde to t 
1s In (uc ne Elisabeth's tyme aborde her owne 

If anye one mann killed another, he was to be bownde to 


»wn intoe the sea,” &c. 
JAS, JENKINS 


the dead mann and soe thr 
Plymouth, 

Party (4 S. iv. 
f no States’ citizen forestal me, to give = un- 
d —— r of this term. soup oF 
s A ell known to Boston men, and is com- 
' fish, bacon or pork, onions, and other 
getables. To enjoy it thoroughly, the 
tite fresh; and, as there is sport in cat hing 
a chowder party is often made up, and the 
favourite dish tasted in perfection, especially i in 
Massachusetts Bay. W. T. M. 


CrnowDER 


Chowder is a 


fish should 






» qi 


{© S, iv. 159.)—It 
wrote to Pushel a letter 
1643.” recounting and 


Thomas Busnes. 
added that Charl 
“ Oxford, 12 June, 
ittesting his great services, which is printed in 
Ellis’s Original Letters, 2°¢ 8. iii. 310. Also, it 
appears from his petition in August, 1660, for the 
rener val of the lease of Belsize Manor, H: amp- 
stead, that Bushel married Anne, widow of Sit 
Wm. Waade, well-known Lieutenant of the 
Tow r. ( Dome sti Chark Ss Il. ) 

TewaARs. 


may be 
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Mrracte at Cana (4S. iv. It 
may interest Hic er vpiqve and 
y. & Q.” 

I took “a note of it” from 


CRASHAW: 0.) 
The following 
other readers of “ N. 
famous epigran.. 


in connection with the 














Victor HIugo: a Life, related by “one who has 


witnessed it (2 vols. 8vo, 1863) 
Here is a whimsi explanation of t N 
w it Cana 1G i! - 
‘Lanym 3 eaux ape t Jésus-Cl 
n ique front d ur se couvi 
I I 1 water! per i J 
4 as . } ; } 
V wit 
Vol. i 


QUOTATION WANTED (4 S, iy. 175.) 


d 

* And is it then to live ? when such friend 

Tis tl irvivor ¢ — My heart! non 
woh l 





Young’s Night 








Lovisa Jutra Norman, 


Brunetro Latrnt (4 S, iy. 174.)\—In rv 





arrin 


7 ] . nin eer nN Pr ahs +} , 
any works containing accounts of this author 


I 


mn 


life and writings, I have not been able to discover 
that he wrote any Letters, Perhaps Mr. Daven- 


PoRT will mention where he met with th: 
tions which he communicated to you. 











juota- 


tittéraire de la France contains in its l 
many notices respecting Brunetto Latini, a sket 
of his life, and list of his various pr dductions, bu 
no mention 1 ever is made of any letté b 
him. If such exist in MS. in any library iva 
llecti it is much to be wished that t Ww 
world, for they cannot 
d may ev thro 
ure point of D 3} 





NATURAL INHERITANCE ( S. iv. 1&2.) 





S0YLE says on this subject, that he has traced the 
Prince Consort's descent by females to Margaret 
of Hapsburg, wife Cheodoric VIII. of Cleve, 
married in 1290. Does he not mean M irg t of 





Gueld 
doric VIIT. die in 1244? and we not his 
Walpurgis of Luxemburg and Adel: ide 
neburg ? (See Anderson’s Royal Gen 
Irmengaz tueld 








Agnes de Méran, daughter of Acnes of 
Walpurgis of Luxemburg was probabl 
daughter of Ermensinde, Countess of Luxe 





sogne, daughter of Mary of Seotlan 
Margaret of England, daughter of 
many. Adelaide of Hennebure 





ieldres, wife of Theodoric IX.? Did not’ 


Margaret of Cleve, daughter of Isa 


t, daughter of Marie of F; an ‘e, dang 
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MISAPPREHENSIONS (4" §. iii. 522, 610: iy. 86.) 
[ hope your numerous correspondents will not fail 


to cultivate this piec 





‘e of literary ssip, and select 
the following at random out of 1 y common-place 
book. 

Chamisso, the poet (born 17 
writing to his friend De la F ye at Caen, in a 


hat “te _ go ’ 
letter dated from Berlin, June 2, 1832, writes as 
fol] r 





} 
LOW 


birthday, son our lyrical poets united in | ishing 
a small volume of poems, in which they, among other 
1 n-hearted jokes, sang my praise as K of the silent 
islands in the South Sea. [ pon this, a literary friend of 
mine has founded a quizzing new paper-article, in which 
he speaks with much amicable praise of myself and my 
sovernment as an example to other monarchs. This 
again has been eagerly swallowed by all tl wspaper 


writers of Europe, one after the other: and in the Peters- 
burg Gazett om i d it irnest 
and bond fide,’ Leben und Brief n Adelbert von 


Chamisso, ed. by Hitzig, Leipzig, 1839. (ii. 162, 163). 





Prince Piickler-Muskau (born 1785, died 18—»), 
in one of his most delightful “Letters of a De- 
funct ” (Briefe eines Verstorbenen, published dur- 
ing the author's lifetime, but anonymously, first 


edition, 1830), narrates : — 





* In the evenir ime 
translations, ¢ no the 
ol ] her w L cle f vi 1 

. er : | +} 
! rn of all Eur 

corn inst l of orn, and rendered it 8 fu 
dar tem] 





ps achetait tout le blé de ’Euroy 
ood pendant to the * Nation of the Haid 
V ice Briefe eines Verstorbenen, s nd edition 831, 


The last piece of misapprehension alluded to 
1as to do with a remark of Victor Hugo's regard- 
ing the wild sheep of the Liineburg heath, in the 
North if Germany, provincially called Hlaidschnu- 
ken, but which the great author of Notre Dame de 


Paris understood to be a kind of semi-wild people, 


that he, in consequence, introduced to the world 
in general as that nation. I{eRMANN KInpr?T. 


Germany. 


! 56, 208.)\—The Annals of the 
Fine Arts, edited by James Elmes, in vols. i. to 
iv. 1817-20, give the names, &c. of artists. Among 

m I find William Payne, 49, Upper Baker 
Street, /andscape painter; P.S. Munn, 107, New 
Bond Street, landscape painter; G. Webster, 


White Lion Street, Pentonville, marine painter. 


Che fifth year of the Annals was n t completed, 
1 > 











ie publication was discontinued. i. B. 


Hovsetiine Crotn (4 §, iy. 174.) — The 
Directorium Anglicanum (3rd edition) states that 
the communion or houselling cloth “ is still spread 
in some churches in the diocese of Winchester; 
at St. Mary’s, Oxford; at St. Mary’s, Prestbury, 








near Cheltenham; and at All Saints’, Leaming- 
ton.” It was last used in the coronation service 
at the coronation of George IV. I believe a list 
of the churches where it is in use is given in 
Hierurgia Anglicana, but have not the book by 
me to refer to. Crirrorp W. Power. 


The houselling cloth was used at the coronation 
of George IV., but not, I believe, since : — 
“Whilst the king receives, the bishop appointed for 
that service shall hold a towel of white silk or fine linen 
before him.” 
Joun Preeor, Jun., F.S.A. 


Weston Fairy (5" 8. ix. 392.) — An inquiry 
is here made about “ Nicholas Weston, son of 
Richard Weston, Justice of Common Pleas, by 
his third wife, Elizabeth, widow of Anthony Cave, 
Esq., of Chicheley;” but it is difficult to under- 
stand how such a person ever existed, as it is clear 
from the will of this third wife, Elizabeth Weston 
(1577), that she had nochildren by Judge Weston. 
Your inquirer has evidently been misled by se- 
gar’s “ Genealogy of the Weston Family,” 1632 
(printed in Harwood’s edition of Erdeswick’s co. 
Staff.), which ascribes to Judge Weston by his 
third wife a son Nicholas and a daughter Mar- 
garet; but Mrs. Weston’s will mentions no Nicho- 
las at all, and distinctly calls Margaret Weston 
her “ daughter-in-law.” rewaks. 


Otp Corns (4" S, iv. 173.)—In Camden’s 
Remains, 8vo, 1674, p. 244, it is stated, “ King 
Henry the Seventh stamped a small coin called 
dandyprats.” A proclamation, 19 Henry VII. 
(printed in Ruding’s Coinage of England, from 
the original, in the possession of the Society of 
Antiquaries), speaks of “ double-plackes ” (pence 
of two pence). Possibly dandyprats were, in 
popular language, equivalent to what are now 
described as half groats. S. M. O. 

Josern oF Nazaretu (4 S. iv. 174.)—Joseph 
and Jesus are both described as ré«roves=builders 
or carpenters (Matt. xiii. 55, Mark vi. 3). Naza- 
reth, where Jesus spent the largest portion of his 
life, is ill provided with wood, but abounds in 
stone, with which the houses there are now built. 
The word réxrwv, as used by Homer, comprehends 
any craftsman : — 

of of éroinvay OdAauoy, ka) Sa@ua, Kal abdAFv. 
ZI. vi. 316. 

“Who made him a bed-room, and a dwelling-room, 
end a hall.” 

TEKTOVOS UI 
- 8 xepolv ewioraro Saijada wayra 
TEVXEW «4 «© «© © «@ 
bs wal "AAcEdvipy Trextyvaro vijas divas. 
Ti. v. 59-62, 

“Son of the mechanic . . . who knew how to fabricate 
with his hands all kinds of curious works . . . who also 
kad built for Alexander equal-sided ships.” 
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So also as shipbuilders, Zi. xiii. 590, and Od, ix, 
196. Homer mentions “ a horn-polishing artist,” 
Kepaotéos fpape TéxTwv, Il. iv. 110; also makers, 
réxroves, of war-chariots and cars embellished with 
brass, odrwas xa) Gpuata oxida XaAKO, In Venerem, 
13; and finally artists in wood, réxrova dovpwv, Od, 
xvii. 384. In the times of Plato and Xenophon 
the word +éxrwy=carpenter was often opposed to 
xadnevs and oidnpevs=smith ; Pindar had before 
them still further extended its meaning to master 
of any art. But the most important point is to 
ascertain in what sense the ancient Jews used the 
word réxrwv; this word we find in the Septuagint 
to be the equivalent of ON, cheresh, artist, crafts- 
man, or workman generally, to which is appended 
the article in which he works, as wood or stone 
valls (2Sam. y. 11; 1 Chr. xiv. 1, xxii. 15; Isaiah 
xliv. 12, 15). The word cheresh alone is trans- 
lated réxrwy=craftsman, as distinguished from the 
masger, cvyxdelwv=smith (2 Kings xxiv. 14, 16). 

As we have no information respecting Nazareth 
in ancient authors, and as recent accounts repre- 
sent the number of houses it contains as two 
hundred and fifty, we may infer that it contained 
still fewer before it became celebrated amongst 
Christians as the residence of Jesus. The answer 
to Mr. Cur. Cooke will be, therefore, that Joseph 
combined the two arts of carpenter and stone- 
mason, as well as those of wheelwright, joiner, 
cabinetmaker, &c. I have no faith in the existing 
stone table as the one on which Joseph and Jesus 
actually worked. T. J. Buckton. 

Saint Bapinevetr (4 S. iv. 197.) —It is 
generally supposed that Badinguet was the name 
of the stonemason whose dress Louis Napoleon 
assumed when he escaped from the fortress of 
IIam, under the reign of Louis Philippe. Hence 
the sobriquet of Badinguet applied to the Emperor. 

G. Masson. 

Harrow. 

Badinguet was the name of the workman as- 
sumed by Louis Napoleon when he made his 
escape from Ham; and as he was passing out of 
the gates, he was addressed by that name by one 
of the persons assisting him, in order to deceive 
the sentry. When he became Emperor, the 
Parisians gave him that nickname. A. B.C. 

La Trapre (4 8. iv. 158, 205.)—N. K. and 
F. C. H. will find, in W. D. Fellowes’ Visit to 
the Monastery of La Trappe in 1817, royal 5Svo 
(M‘Lean, 1823), some very interesting particulars 
of the foundation, the reformation under the Abbé 
de Rancé, and the restoration of the order in 1814, 
with the rules and usages of discipline, Xe. I do 
not find the name of the Duchesse de Montbazon; 
but, at p. 28, mention is made of the death of a 
lady, whom De Rancé loved tenderly, having 
caused him to become a monk of the order. 
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“Toe Derpy Ram” (4S. iv. 188.)—I re- 
member reading, some years ago, a paragraph 
which stated that this funny ballad was a juvenile 
production of Dr. Darwin — 

“ That mighty author of unmeaning rhyme,” 
as Byron calls him, who wrote “The Botanic 
Garden.” The statement was either in a maga- 
zine or a provincial newspaper—I think it was in 
the latter. I have not the date of Darwin’s de- 
cease,* &c.; and, consequently, I cannot state in 
what years he was a youth, and likely to perpe- 
trate such a ludicrous absurdity as “The Derby 
Ram.” Calcott set “The Ram” to music; and 


Ionce heard it admirably given by the choir of 


Bristol Cathedral, who were out on a holiday 
trip. Perhaps some contributor to “N. & Q.” 
can clear up “the Homeric mystery.” It must, 
however, be borne in mind that I attach no im- 
portance to the Darwinian theory as to the origin 
of “The Ram.” It is a mere on dit. 

James Henry Drxoyn. 


CHaret: Appey (4% S. iv. 182.)—I find, in 
the Gazette de Lausanne of Sept. 3 inst., an adver- 
tisement signed “ FE. Gaulis, Abbé,” and calling a 
meeting of the fraternity of the ‘Abbaye de 
Are.” I was not previously aware that the 
head or chairman of the abbayes was known as 
abbé, i. e. abbot. James Henry Drxon. 


Axcrent Borovenus, Etc. (4% S. iv. 196.)— 
Arg. within a bordure sable bezantée, a lion ram- 
ant gu. crowned or, are the bearings of Richard 
Parl of Cornwall, son of King John. The con- 
nection between his family and the Earls of 
Chester was only remote, and came through the 
De Clares. HERMENTRUDE. 
Copnam Famity (4 S. iv. 197.)—Will you 
permit me to add to my own communication a 
few facts discovered since I forwarded it, which 
throw some light on the question? John de 
Cobham was living in October 1377, when he 
swore before Parliament that he had bestowed 
all his lands upon the crown for ever (in 1372 ?) 
by the gift of a ring to Edward III. as seisin, in 
consideration of his being allowed to enjoy the 
lands for his life. This seems to show that he 
had no child. HERMENTRUDE. 
“Crom a poo” (4S. ii. 438, 614; iii. 275.)— 
Perhaps I may put some of your readers on the 
right scent as regards the origin of the above. 
A fire once occurred at the residence of some of 
the ancestors of the present Duke of Leinster, 
and the heir, a very young child at the time, was 
rescued through the screams of a pet monkey, 
which attracted the attention of the family; and 
the words the monkey used were “ Crom a boo,” 
hence the motto. C. pe LEsseErt. 
Wolverhampton. 


[* Ob. April 18, 1802, “N. & Q.” 8r4 S, x. 343 
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Frencn Hrevenots at THE Cape (4* §. iii. 
378.)—In addition to the list of foreign refugee 
families given by Mr. H. Hart may be added 
that of Grenier de Fonblanque, which is supposed 
to have been originally located in that part of 
France bordering on the Pyrenees, which is com- 
prehended in the department of Arriége; but a 
branch settled at or near Fonblanque, now in the 
department of Tarn et Garonne, and the name of 
the estate (as customary) was added to that of 
the family. They appear to have been of con- 
siderable antiquity ; noble, though not titled, and 
enjoyed the privilege of glass-making as Gentils- 
hommes Verriers—a monopoly granted by St. 
Louis on his return from the Crusades, as an 
indemnification for the loss of their patrimony in 
that service. Part of the family having embraced 
the Reformed faith, were in consequence exposed 
to neglect and persecution, and the elder branch 
was extinguished by the death of the three bro- 
thers Grenier, who were decapitated on the accusa- 
tion of harbouring the Protestant minister Rochette 
in their house and favouring his escape.* All the 
principal family documents of importance were 
destroyed during the dragonnades of Louis XIV. 
and XV. 

The arms borne by different portions of the 
family have varied much, but those borne by the 
mother of the writer are thus described in heraldic 
French: “Coups de gueules a trois amandes 
couronnés d’or et d’azur un croissant d’argent.’’ 
These three devices have been supposed to repre- 
sent the badge of a military order. The supple- 
ment to the Dictionnaire del Académie furnishes 
the real meaning: “ Amande.—Milieu de la garde 
d'une épée, qui a la forme d'une amande,” ¢. e. of an 
almond. In other words, it means the hilt of a 
sword—the concave appearance of which has been 
omitted by the herald painter. 

It may be added, of this family was the late 
Mr. Fonblanque, one of the judges in the Bank- 
ruptcy Court. BH. P. 


Scnprats (4 S. iv. 76,188.)—In a curious old 
house in the High Street, Marlborough, inhabited 
till lately by the estimable widow, now deceased, 
of a bookseller named Emberlin, there is a pane 
cf painted glass marked as a sundial, at the top 
of which is the motto—* Dum spectas, fugio,”’ and 
beneath, “ Sic vita.” C. W. Brinen am. 


Anney or Fécamp (4 8. iv. 116, 205.)—For 
a long and interesting account of this abbey, and 
of its present state, the inquirer may consult the 
Account of a Tour in Normandy, by Dawson 
Turner, Esq. (i. 62 et seq.). F. C. H. 


* « Droits de la Noblesse—Droits de mourir par l’épée, 
La potence est pour le roturier ou les Nobles dégradés ; 
la décollation pour les Gentilshommes.”—La France aw 
temps des Croisades, par M. le Vic. de Vaublanc, tom, i. 
p. 121. 
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